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PREFACE, 


TuEsE-few pages of tender recollection 
of our early life together were writ- 
ten by me and approved by Joseph 
Conrad a few months before his death. 
That accounts for their present tense. 
He had always a strange dislike to 
any of his family attempting to -record 
their impressions in the written word. 
A dislike that I still feel to be very 
unreasonable, and which in my case 
became at last a painful restriction. 
For years I have felt the need of this 
form of expression, and at last he 
yielded the point. There is so much 
to tell, so much to show of this man 
of moods, who remained to the end 
childlike in his sensitive tenderness. 
All those early books that were typed 
by me seem to be, in a strange way, 
part of our daily life. The later ones 
which grew, as it were, outside my 
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care, although very dear, have not that 
intimate personal call on my affection. 
Yet I had once more the feeling of 
that intimacy, when he asked me, only 
the day before he died, to type for 
him the article for the Daily Mail, 
which he left unfinished on his table. 
It was a strange stroke of fate, and 
when I made my protest in such 
a vigorous form, I had it in my 
mind that he was unduly depressed. 
IT had told him that my little book 
of Personal Recollections would, I 
hoped, be published at the end of the 
year. He said quite sharply, ‘Oh, 
no! Keep it back for a year or so, 
I don’t want it published while I am 
alive.’ I answered quickly, ‘And I 
am not going to wait till you are dead.’ 


JesstE ConraD. 


ORL R Sa DAP Y’S 


QEIECOND of a family 
rg of nine, leading a 
me] quiet life of circum- 
Nhe scribed interest in a 
Bal remote quiet part of 
'-@) the greater London, 
my marriage, apart 
from the momentous change of life it 
implies, had also for me an added 
element of high adventure. I was to 
leave England for a prolonged period, 
to live far away from all those whose 
very thought and intentions were to 
me as an open book; I had to en- 
deavour to adapt myself to the moods 
of a man whose mind was full of the 
meaning of life, with its difficulties 
of joys and sorrows, long before he 
had met me, an utterly inexperienced 
girl of twenty-two. I did not think 
that I could understand him wholly 
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from the first. But he seemed to 
understand me very well. There was 
one thing I felt certain of, and that 
was that we were starting on our 
joint adventure with very real and 
profound affection, and trust in each 
other. And I may say that already 
on my part there was, even then, a 
great deal of maternal feeling for that 
lonely man who had hardly known 
anything of a mother’s care, and had 
no experience of any sort of home 
life. 

We were married on the 24th of 
March, 1896. It was a very fine day. 
We have often agreed since when 
talking over the past and apart from 
all sentimental feelings, but as a matter 
of positive fact, that it was one of the 
most beautiful days that we could 
remember in our lives. But by the 
time we got down to Southampton 
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on our way to Brittany the weather 
had completely changed. We dined 
in a large hotel near the docks, in a | 
very splendid but practically empty 
dining-room, and went on board the 
St. Malo boat shortly after eleven 
o'clock. 

It was very dark. As we stood on 
the deck, disregarding the drizzle, and 
with no one near (apparently the 
whole number of passengers was 
seven besides ourselves) a burly figure 
passed by with the gruff remark, ‘ We 
are in for a dirty night.’ It was the 
captain, and that was all he said; but 
to this day I think of that night as 
simply terrible. I had never been at 
sea before. As I lay wedged up in 
my bed-place of a deck cabin thought- 
fully provided for me, not so much 
frightened as bewildered by the noise 
of the wind and the shocks of the 
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heavy seas falling on board, I doubted 
whether, even to see my family, could 
I face such an experience again. 

I have a faint notion that I thought 
then that a Channel crossing was 
always something like that. I could 
not have foreseen that before return- 
ing to England I would get on terms 
with the sea in a  five-ton cutter, 
and be complimented on my good 
steering. 

Normally we were due at St. Malo 
at seven in the morning, but it was 
three o'clock before we got ashore 
and went to the nearest hotel. Of 
course, the table d’hdéte dejetiner was 
over a long time ago, and the dining- 
room was a mere barren wilderness. 

No doubt we could have had some- 
thing to eat, but somehow my new 
husband did not think of asking for 
it, and I, not yet accustomed to my 
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new status of a wife, did not like to 
_ say anything, and so we went for a 
walk in the streets. Everything was 
strange, interesting and amusing, and 
about half-past four we walked into a 
café to have some tea. They brought 
it to us, a teapot, a thing like a bottle 
of scent with fleur d’oranger in it, 
and four hard biscuits. Then I broke 
out. My fortitude gave way. I de- 
clared I was dying for something 
serious to eat. I reminded him that 
I had had nothing to eat since dinner 
the day before. [I didn’t burst into 
tears, however. 

_I had never seen anybody so re- 
morseful. He made as if to rush out 
of the cafe—I don’t know why, per- 
haps to raid a provision shop. But 
as I did not want to be left alone 
there I assured him hastily that I 
could manage to wait till six o’clock, 
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the dinner hour at our hotel. It was 
my first dinner abroad, and the only 
one at St. Malo. | 

Next morning we started by train 
to explore Brittany, mainly with a 
view of finding a small house some- 
where on the coast, where we could 
settle down. It was all very vague. 

That evening we arrived in Lannion, 
and went to the principal inn. There 
I had my second Continental dinner. 
The table was long and narrow. There 
were twenty or more people round it, 
I believe all men, that evening. Some 
were passing travellers, others belonged 
to the town and were boarding there. 
They talked all together with what 
seemed to me extraordinary animation. 
The variety of faces interested me 
greatly. It could never have occurred 
to me that one of them, a young 
man with closely cropped head, and 
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a fine thin face, was a poet, M. le 
Goffic, then quite unknown. Another 
young man, very pleasant-faced and 
in a pince-nez, is now a distinguished 
engineer. He had come to Lannion 
to do his first piece of work, which 
was to electrify the town (Lannion 
went straight from oil lamps to electric 
light), What made him interesting 
was that while engaged in that work 
he had found time to fall in love with 
the daughter of a prominent and rather 
wealthy citizen of the town. After a 
very few days he confided to my hus- 
band as a safe and sympathetic person, 
that the course of this affair was not 
running smoothly. There were com- 
plications of all kinds, but from what 
I was told I received the impression 
that the young lady was very deter- 
mined, and I assured J. C. that it would 
be all right, and I was right. Shortly 
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after our return to England we heard 
of a happy ending. 

I refer to my husband as J. C. not 
because that manner of addressing him 
or alluding to him belongs to our 
early days, but because it has become 
habitual now in the circle of his 
family and his immediate friends, I 
think it was started during the war 
by our eldest boy, and now we find 
it extremely convenient. It sounds in- 
formal and even irreverent, but much 
can be conveyed by the tone. The 
only remark he himself made about — 
this innovation was that he was proud — 
of having attained to the dignity of 
a government department, in fact, of 
a public institution, similar, for in- 
stance, to the Foreign Office, which 
is called F.O., or the War Office, 
which even calls itself W.O. on army 
wagons and other public property. It 
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was rather an unexpected point of 
view, but we all took advantage of 
it, and now I believe he likes to be 
Wealled J.-C, 

J. C. then and I took up our quarters 
at this very provincial hotel in Lannion 
and went out for many drives, looking 
vaguely for a house which had to be 
very small and very retired and very 
cheap. Incidentally we saw some 
ruins, some bits of Breton landscape, 
and quite a lot of Breton population. 
I looked at them with the greatest 
interest. 

Very many young girls were quite 
pretty, with a spiritual delicacy of 
feature which seemed to me _ very 
surprising in a peasant population. I 
liked the women’s dresses, and at that 
time many old men were yet to be seen 
in Breton costume, with long grey locks 
flowing from under their round hats. 
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Their thin faces had a sort of refined 
dignity and I enjoyed immensely the 
novelty of all this. Our guide and 
friend was our driver, a round-faced 
man of forty, from whom we hired the 
carriage. He was a widower with a 
lot of small children, and he was an 
excellent father. J.C. told me that he 
was a hater of priests and in that land 
of Catholic Faith a determined atheist. 
It’s a fact that he never took off his hat 
when passing a church, but he was a 
kindly man and scrupulously honest in 
his charges. One day he told us that 
he had heard of a good peasant house 
just built. Nobody had lived in it yet. 
And when we heard that it was on Ile 
Grande, we thought it would probably 
be retired enough. [le Grande is just 
a big piece of rock with a very broken- 
up surface and a few patches of thin 
grass which the inhabitants call fields, 
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I don’t think there was a single tree on 
it. All the population lived in a small 
cluster of houses. 

The house of which Prijean spoke 
was certainly new, built of rough stone, 
and for a peasant’s house was rather 
sumptuous. It was also very clean. 
There was a large kitchen with a big 
fireplace, and with beds like ship’s berths 
along the walls, but fitted with doors 
like cupboards. Of course we did not 
use them. There were two rooms 
upstairs and in them we found beds of 
the usual kind. Looking towards the 
setting sun there was nothing between 
_ that house and North America, but the 
whole sweep of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
on stormy days the salt spray flew right 
into the great stone quarry where some 
stone-cutters worked every day. We 
could just hear the metallic ring of their 
tools. I looked at all this wild strange- 
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ness with a little awe, but ney with 
plenty of hope. 

The house was furnished with just 
mere necessaries. We took our meals 
in a little room partitioned off the 
kitchen, off an oilcloth, but we had 
napkins. This is  characteristically 
French. The bed sheets were un- 
bleached coarse linen made up of two 
widths with a seam in the middle that 
in its rigidity and harshness reminded 
one of the long stone walls dividing the 
so-called fields. All the glass was 
greenish. The crockery was thick and 
heavy. It was indeed the simplest life 
—but who wanted more? ‘There is no 
doubt in my mind that it was a happy 
time. From a certain point of view it 
was momentous also. But that I did 
not know. And yet it was Ile Grande 
which saw the beginning of The Nigger 
of the Narcissus and also of The Rescue ! 
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The novel that was published the year 


before our silver wedding anniversary ! 
I entered now upon my duties of a 
literary man’s wife (the duties of the 
early days at any rate). My instrument 
was a strange little typewriter called the 
Marriott. It hada sliding bar containing 
the type and was worked with a striker. 
You had to slide the bar about and stamp 
the letter by pressing the striker. In 
its primitive character that machine 
matched the peasant’s cottage perfectly, 
but you had to be extremely careful how 
you moved that bar, because if you went 
ever so little too far all the type would 
fall on the floor. At first, I remember 
spending quite a lot of time on my knees 
picking up the letters. Yet a lot of that 
first tentative text got copied into type 
somehow. ‘The end of each page was 
a small triumph. It was a _ happy 
time. 
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The climax of a long-drawn excite- 
ment came with the arrival of a four-ton 
cutter with a very pretty name, La 
Pervenche. J.C. had hired her from a 
retired shipmaster with whom he struck 
an acquaintance in Lannion. He was 
a tall, fat man, with a very big face, 
slightly grizzled hair and blue eyes. — 
There was also Madame Lebras, short, 
fair, and by no means thin; and a lot of 
little Lebras. All those people could 
not have taken a greater interest in 
our fortunes if they had known us for 
years. 

So one day, Captain Lebras sailed 
La Pervenche round and turend up at 
our cottage for dejetiner, having left the 
boat anchored on the stretch of sands 
between Ile Grande and the mainland. 
That dejeuner would have been bolted 
if it had not been for Capt. Lebras, who 


took his time over the omelette and the 
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sausages, his fromage and his cafe. 
But at last we dragged him away to the 
shore and then walked over the 
uncovered sands for quite a mile and 
stood at last in the shadow of the 
Pervenche. On the coast of Brittany the 
ebbing tide leaves an immense extent 
of glistening sands on which the un- 
covered rocks and islands stand up like 
buildings and monuments of some 
immense ruined town. Later, we often 
used to walk out to our cutter, which 
had two wooden supports to keep her 
upright, just after the tide had turned, 
clamber on board by means of a ladder, 
pull it up after us, and sit in the cock- 
pit till she floated, when we started for 
a sail for four or five hours, or perhaps 
for a three or four days’ cruise along the 
coast. 

It was in the Pervenche that I gradu- 
ated as a fore and aft helmsman (good) 
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and a look-out (first-class). My eyesight 


was always very good and some of those 
pinnacles of rocks just awash at high © 
water wanted some looking out for. 
Sometimes we would go to Lannion 
(our town) by sea, round the coast and 
up the river. 

On such occasions the public rumour 
that ‘les Anglais’ from Ile Grande had 
arrived would spread out rapidly and in 
an incredibly short time Capt. Lebras, 
his wife and some of his children, would 
appear on the quay and give us a public 
reception. On certain days there would - 
be a crowd too, because the quay 
bordered the market-place. Presently 
we would get a private reception in the 
hotel from the proprietor, Mr. Lhomais, 
a little man so completely round that he 
resembled an enormous and extended 
ball, and by the two young Breton girls 
who ran the hotel for him (he was a 
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widower) running all day long, up and 
down, in and out, never at rest and 
always smiling. Those two girls first 
gave me an idea how French women 
could, and would, work. It would have 
seemed cruel if they had not been so» 
cheerful about it. It was a pleasant 
change to spend a couple of days in 
Lannion. We would dine at the table 
d’hdte, see some new faces, a few familiar 
ones, hear the latest news of Mr. de 
Fage’s love affair, and put in time 
watching from our bedroom windows 
the humours of the town. On market 
days I used to sit there as if in a box in 
a theatre, looking on at the bald comedy 
of the market-place. The market was 
mostly a pig-market. It was rich in 
most laughable incidents, verging on 
knockabout farce, with now and then 


_ the tragic despairing note of a squealing 


pig. It was most fascinating. I must 
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also explain that it was the only show 
one could get in that town. 

When the time came for returning 
to our island we would walk to the 
boat escorted by the Lebras couple 
and some of the children. Madame 
Lebras’s speeches to me sounded most 
affectionate always; but I could only 
answer them by nods and_ smiles, 
though I also had quite a liking for her. 
On one occasion, after I had been 
helped into the boat and was sitting 
ready at the tiller, I observed that 
Madame Lebras had detained my 
husband on the quay. She talked to 
him earnestly, clasping her hands and 
glancing in my direction, while he 
seemed amused. After we got away 
down the river a little, I asked him 
what it was she had talked to him 
about. I had an idea that it was 
about me. J.C. confirmed it. ‘She 
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talked very nicely,’ he said, ‘and 
what she wanted to impress me with 
most was that Madame Conrad est une 
ange! if you want to know.’ This 
silenced me. What more could I have 
expected ? I don’t think I ever had such 
a compliment paid to me again, or if I 
had then J. C. forgot to tell me of it. 

It was on our return from one of 
those trips that I felt for the first time 
the sense of heavy responsibility when 
J. C. had a violent attack of gout. I 
was immensely impressed. Nobody 
on Ile Grande could understand a 
word [ said, indeed most of the older 
people did not know a word of 
French. Our doctor, a retired naval 
surgeon, with a red ribbon in his 
buttonhole, a dear old man, came 
every day from the mainland, but 
even he could only understand and 


speak very few words of English. For 
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a whole long week the fever ran ~ 
high and for most of the time J. C. 
was delirious. To see him lying in 
the white canopied bed, dark-faced, 
with gleaming teeth and shining eyes, 
was sufficiently impressive, but to hear 
him muttering to himself in a strange 
tongue (he thinks he must have been 
speaking Polish) to be unable to pene- 
trate the clouded mind or catch one 
intelligible word, was for a young 
inexperienced girl truly awful. I 
watched him night after night, power- 
less to do anything except to give him 
something to drink when he wanted 
it, but for the rest writing letters by the 
light of a single candle, pages and 
pages of them, which in the end I 
always destroyed in the course of the 
next day. Everybody seemed too far 
away to be worried by those outpour- 


ings. The sense of there being nobody 
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at hand to help overpowered and silenced 
me. At last that anxious time came 
to an end and we resumed gradually 
our life as before, though . perhaps 
somewhat less light-heartedly. 

Soon after this a large box contain- 
ing clothes, books, and other articles 
was forwarded to us from England. I 
found amongst its contents J. C.’s first 
two manuscripts. Somehow it seemed to 
me that I had acquired the beginning 
of a family. /mayer’s Folly was 
finished some months before we knew 
each other and my printed copy ot 
that book is inscribed to ‘ Miss Jessie 
_ George,’ but dn Outcast of the Islands, 
begins the’ series of first editions 
meeating on their first page the 
simple line ‘ Dear Jessie’s Copy.’ He 
never would talk about and still less 
show his work to any one, so the Out- 
cast of the Islands, finished after we 
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were engaged, I had only one glimpse 
of before, a mighty pile of blackened 
pages which I did not dare touch. 
Those words written before I had come 
to take up my part on the scene, treat- 
ing of many skies, of distant places, 
and strange events, seemed to me im- 
pregnated with the essence of his past 
life, of which after all I knew then so 
very little, and understood perhaps even 
less. He himself seemed to think those 
pages mere food for the waste-paper 
basket, but they became the object of 
my anxious though secret care. All 
through my married life I tried to 
protect the manuscripts against the con- 
sequences of his contemptuous indiffer- 
ence. A. certain yellow ‘chest: on 
drawers became their refuge for many 
years, till most of them went to America 
and met lately their rather blatant 
auction room fate. 
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Cruising in the Pervenche was our 
one form of relaxation. We sailed her 
in fair weather, and sometimes in 
weather which for me, at any rate, 
was quite bad enough to long for 
some sheltered anchorage. For crew 
J. C. engaged a pensioned old seaman, a 
native of Ile Grande. It is pleasant to 
think that, notwithstanding our impe- 
cunious state, we have been as goodas a 
gold mine to one human being at least. 
French naval pensions are very small, 
and his relations, with whom he lived, 
considered our Milaud rather in the 
light of a charge. He couldn’t do 
much, but they made him look after the 
cow. During his first interview with 
J.C. he said with an air of intense 
disgust, ‘Je soigne la vache—que voulez- 
vous?’ He was not exactly likeable. 
He was often grumpy. The dark secret 
of his life consisted in his being blind 
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in one eye. He kept it from us admir- 
ably, and he looked quite sorry when 
after having been paid for the last time 
he said good-bye and went back to 
soigner la vache—disgusting occupation 
—to the end of his days. 

But between the cruises some good 
work was done. Directly after his bad 
attack of gout, still weak and very 
shaky, J.C. began and finished the short _ 
story dn Outpost of Progress. During 
the three weeks or so it took him to do 
his humour was sardonic all through. 
Then he wrote The Idiots. Much of 
our Ile Grande life is in that short story, 
for which J.C. has, I think, an un- 
reasonable contempt. ‘The stone-cutters 
are in it, our landlady is in it, and the 
feeling of our surroundings, perhaps a 
little more sombre than the reality. 
We saw the actual idiots while being 
driven by our friend, Prijean from 
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Lannion to Ile Grande. I won't describe 
the idiots. J.C. has done that ; but the 
origin of the story lies with Prijean’s 
remark just after we had passed them 
sprawling in the ditch. ‘ Four—hein. 
And all in the same family. That’s a 
little too much. And the priests say 
it’s God’s will!’ In addition to these 
two stories J.C. wrote certainly two 
chapters of The Nigger g the Narcissus, 
and a good many pages of what may be 
called the introduction to The Rescue, 
pages that were to precede the begin- 
ing of the dramatic action. Very very 
little of all that is left in the published 
book, but I can catch here and there in 
a phrase or paragraph the precious feel- 
ing of those early days. They slipped 
by quickly. He wrote, I typed, and 
when we didn’t go out for a sail we 
took long walks along the shore over 
uncovered sands and bare rocks, always 
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with one eye on the watch for the 
return of the tide. We exchanged 
greetings with seaweed gatherers, and 
often walked back with them in the 
rear of the slow-moving carts. 

And then we had ‘a visitor. He 
appeared at our door unheralded. It 
was a man on a walking tour in 
Brittany who had heard tales of the 
English people at Ile Grande, and whom 
curiosity had induced to step out of his 
way along the coast to see what all 
their talk amounted to. I don’t know 
whether he was disappointed, but I 
suspect strongly he didn’t know what 
to make of us. He might have been 
thirty-five or so; I imagine a senior 
bank clerk on his holiday and a most 
pleasant man, who, whatever his im- 
pressions may have been, concealed 
them under a flow of easy talk. We 
gave him some tea and bread and 
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butter, which he appreciated, and then 
walked with him to the point on the 
shore where he struck off straight over 
the sands—for he disdained to use the 
causeway. When halfway across he 
stopped to wave his hand to us. We 
waved our hands too and turned back 
towards our cottage. That sympathetic 
fellowship of thought and _ feeling 
which grows with married years was 
already established between us, and I 
believe that we both felt a slight touch 
of loneliness. It was a September day 
and dusk was falling round us. That 
evening I hinted at my wish to 
get back and find a permanent home. I 
do not think that J. C. felt the same 
need, but he agreed at once. A con- 
viction of the significance of his work 
had begun to grow upon me; I mean 
significance of it to himself of which 
he did not seem to be aware as much 
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as he ought to have been. I felt that 
it would be not only the best but 
the absolutely necessary thing for him, 
for that deeper self-realisation of which 
~he never spoke and has perhaps always 
thought too lightly. Of course I was 
ready for anything, but I made the best 
of the momentary mood provoked by a 
solitary figure of the visitor waving to 
us a farewell from the sands. It was a 
sound inspiration and J. C. was perfectly 
reasonable. In less than a week’s time 
we embarked at St. Malo for South- 
ampton. The delightful night of that 
return passage, starry and calm and 
friendly, I spent on deck in a comfort- 
able hooded chair ; only opened my eyes 
to see my native land, represented by 
the Isle of Wight, looking extremely 
attractive at daybreak. The early days 
were over. 
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Y joint history began in 
h} Essex in a charming 
M\ farmhouse which I 
have heard was Caro- 
| linian. Of that I am 
no judge. It had a 
low ony and two short wings with 
high gables and was built of lath and 
plaster, and its name was Ivy Walls. 
Its greatest attraction consisted in its. 
nearness to the village of Stanford, 
where Mr. and Mrs. G. F. W. Hope 
were then living. They were J. C.’s 
oldest English friends. Theirs had 
been the first English home that had 
been opened to him. I remember 
shortly after we were engaged his tell- 
ing me that now his uncle was dead, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hope, as far as feelings 


could go, were the nearest relations he 
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had in the world, and that he wanted 
to take me to make their acquaintance. 
I knew the whole extent of friendship 
and gratitude he had for them and I 
knew that they would be kindly dis- 
posed towards me, but on the occasion 
of that first visit I was feeling so pain- 
fully shy that even Mrs. Hope’s most 
friendly reception could not put me at 
my ease for some time. I shall never 
forget the great assistance I received 
from the youngest child of the house, 
then a boy of five, who, prompted per- 
haps by the miraculous instinct of 
children, kept me in countenance by 
coming to my side and _ ultimately 
letting me take him up on my knee. 
I managed to become more like myself 
long before we left in the evening ; 
and I should have been an ungrateful 
wretch if I had failed to respond to 
the atmosphere of quiet and sincere 
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goodwill which I felt around me from 
the very first moment of arrival. A 
couple of days later I heard from J. C. 
that, just as we were going away, 
while Mr. Hope was helping me with 
my wraps, Mrs. Hope took him aside 
to whisper her approval of his choice 
and predict confidently the success of 
our matrimonial venture. Without 
pretending to be unduly mistrustful 
of myself I will confess that I was 
greatly cheered and comforted by this 
evidence of having produced a good 
impression. No wonder then that we 
both wished to begin our home life 
near such valued and trusted friends. 
It was while awaiting the arrival 
of our eldest boy that J. C. finished The 
Nigger of the Narcissus. The writing 
was done by the end of November, 
and a couple of days afterwards I 


finished the typing—still with the 
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Marriott. This was the last piece of 
work done by that machine. It was 
retired on the upper shelf of a cup- 
board and, I am sorry to confess, for- 
gotten there when we moved. A most 
ungrateful treatment. It was succeeded 
by a mighty Yost. 

Our boy Borys was born in January, 
1898, on a mild and bright forenoon, 
while J. C. (so I have been told) was 
wandering vaguely among the beds of 
the kitchen garden. Suddenly he heard 
a child cry, and approaching the house 
where Rose, the maid we had then, 
was standing, he demanded she should 
send that child away. She put her 
head out of the kitchen window and 
remarked calmly, ‘It’s your own baby 
upstairs, sir.” Hurrying round the 
corner he met my mother, who gave 
him a few details, ‘Such a big boy,’ 
and ran back indoors. Whatever his 
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to conceal them under an air of de- 
tached interest. His comment when 
he saw the child was, ‘It’s astonishing 
how much like a human being he 
looks.’ I should think he did! His 
get-up was very elegant, and his thick 
dark hair had been brushed carefully, 
with avery boyish parting at the side. 
Of course, J. C. was immensely pleased. 

A few days afterwards came a letter 
from Mr. Heinemann, to say that 
W. H. Henley had definitely accepted 
the Nigger for a serial. As I knew 
what importance J. C. attached to 
being published in the New Review 
I was made perfectly happy by the 
news. He immediately went on with 
Karam, a story which he had begun 
in the previous December. That led 
to another auspicious event, because a 
few weeks afterwards that tale was 
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accepted by Mr. William Blackwood 
for his magazine. This J. C. looked 
on also as a very fortunate thing. 
All this added to my feeling of con- 
tentment and peace. The baby, too, 
was a very peaceful person. He cried 
just enough for the good of his lungs 
and disgraced himself only once by 
screaming most horribly at Mr. Edward 
Garnett with such fear and apparent 
dislike that it took us all aback. We 
were extremely mortified, but Edward 
Garnett displayed a benevolent indul- 
gence. ‘It’s probably my spectacles,’ 
he said. It (might) have been) 3bue 
at the very moment he offered that 
explanation the baby could be heard 
three rooms off still yelling desperately. 
And yet the spectacles were in shape 
and make just ordinary spectacles with 
nothing frightful about them. When 
Borys was five weeks old he paid his 
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first visit to a country house. We spent 
ten days with Stephen Crane and _ his 
wife at ‘ Ravensbrook,’ Oxted. 

Edward Garnett and John Gals- 
worthy were some of the friends of 
_ J. C.’s bachelor days, but they accepted 
me without question as though I had 
been part of J. C.’s appointed fate, 
engaging his thoughts and care like 
the ships he had sailed, like the 
books he wrote. One of the most 
satisfactory memories of the past is 
that all J. C.’s friends accepted me 
on indisputable terms. Though I have 
not many illusions about my merits, 
I must say that I never had _ the 
slightest doubt about the sincerity of 
their friendly feelings towards me. I 
may truly say that I was never made 
to feel that I was ‘in the way,’ and 
this, I take it, was a great compliment. 
As to J. C., his view was character- 
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istically conscientious and simple. 1| 
remember him once telling me that 
almost directly we were married (per- 
haps within two hours) he perceived 
what he had done, and got into a 
panic at the thought that he didn’t 
know what it was to live with a 
woman. He hadn’t the slightest idea 
of how to take care of a young girl, 
a wife, not even from observation. 
Where could he have seen it? Not 
at school, and still less on the high 
seas, while his stays ashore were but 
experiences of utter loneliness. It was 
only natural, he said, that he should 
have been very frightened. But he 
perceived very soon that the young 
girl, the wife, could not only take 
care of herself, but also knew how to 
take care of him, and then he under- 
stood the blessedness of the married 
state. On another occasion, in the 
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course of a discussion of a person we 
knew, he declared to me that he 
couldn’t ‘see himself’ married to any- 
body else. He couldn’t even begin 
to imagine such a thing. It was per- 
fectly ridiculous. And that also was 
a great compliment. With the arrival 
of the first child a subtle change came 
upon our intimate feelings, a new sense 
of close and even more simple unity 
of our two lives. 

We never managed to beat the 
record of three auspicious events in 
about two months, and our first home 
in Ivy Walls is memorable mainly on 
that account, and for my first meeting 
with Mr. Cunninghame Graham. We 
didn’t live there very long. Its low 
situation, practically on the Essex 
Marsh, was a serious drawback. We 
decided, with great reluctance, on 
account of getting away from the 
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Hopes, to move into a farmhouse in 
_ Kent, rented to us by Mr. F. M. Hueffer, 
whose acquaintance we had made 
lately. The idea was that we should 
stay there six months and look about 
us; but in the end we took it over 
completely and did not leave it till 
our eldest boy was ten years old. 
Every mother knows the intense 
delight of having the care of a tiny 
child—the proud delight of knowing 
that you are everything in the world to 
that small mortal, and that without you 
for him the sun need never shine. The 
most devoted of fathers count for much 
less for the first few years. This is one 
of the arrangements made by Providence 
which human beings can understand and 
approve. At any rate I approved it. 
I even thought it beautiful. There 
were anxious days, of course, but on 
the whole, the three first years of the 
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boy’s life were the freest from all 
anxiety. 

I can truly say that I enjoyed every 
moment of our boys’ early childhood. 
Neither of them ever had a _ nurse, 
but we had a maid who was greatly 
attached to them, who came to us 
very young and remained for twenty 
years. 

Pent Farm, though charmingly situa- 
ted, was rather lonely, and we had some 
difficulty in getting girls to stay. Mr. 
John Galsworthy, to whose unfailing 
friendship we both owe more than can 
be expressed in words, who used to run 
down often for a day or two days’ visit, 
had many views of me in the kitchen 
(it opened straight from the dining- 
room) with Borys on one arm while my 
other hand hovered over the saucepans 
from which his next meal would come. 
In fact he and other guests used often 
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to walk right in and greet me there on 
their arrival. 

The early years, the home of which 
was Pent Farm, fall into two periods, 
the first one of four years marked by 
J. C.’s better health, and to which he 
always refers as his ‘ Blackwood’ period. 
While the boy learned to walk and talk 
and take his place in the world, J. C. 
wrote Youth and The Heart of Darkness, 
stories that attracted attention, and then 
turned to Lord Jim, of which I think 
about fifteen pages had been written in 
Ivy Walls. Into this period also fall the 
two collaborated novels with Mr. F. M. 
Hueffer, who was a very frequent visitor, 
staying with us sometimes for many 
days, while we used to drive often over 
to Winchelsea where the Hueffers had 
a charming bungalow. We had rooms 
in a hotel, but we generally spent our 
days with them. 
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It was at that time that I saw Mr. 
Henry James for the first time. J. C. 
knew him before, but he came over from 
Rye to call on us and make my acquain- 
tance. Our small boy, a very important 
person by now (though the fact was 
concealed from him as much as possible) 
earned the esteem of his father on that 
occasion. He hated to be taken on the 
knee and generally he disliked being 
nursed in that way, but this is exactly 
what Mr. Henry James did. He took 
him on his knee and practically forgot 
his existence. Now and then he would 
give him a caressing squeeze while 
talking with J. C. We expected a 
petulant protest and a determined 
wriggle to get away, but the child’s tact, 
his instinctive sense of Henry James’ 
personality, surpassed our highest ex- 
pectations. He sat perfectly resigned 
and still for more than half an hour, 
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till Mr. Henry James released him with 
a kiss. J. C.’s opinion of his son’s 
character went up considerably from 
that day. The boy’s first remark when 
he saw Mr. James cross the street was, 
‘Oh, Mamma, dear! isn’t he an elegant 
fowl?’ I had been reading Lear’s Book 
of Nonsense to him. 

It was during our occupation of Pent 
Farm in that first most care-free period 
that I received my due tribute of having _ 
a book dedicated to me. I did not 
think that it was overdue, but I was be- 
ginning to wonder when it would come. 
It came in the volume of Youth which 
in order of publication followed Lord 
Jim, though the first two stories in it 
were written before that long novel. 
The inscription consists merely of the 
words ‘To my Wife,’ but the motto on 
the title-page arrested my attention. I 
knew that J. C.’s title-page quotations 
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had always a close and direct relation to 
the contents of the book itself, often 
expressive of the mood in which the 
work was written. After having 
pondered a little over this one, I decided 
to ask J. C. whether that quotation from 
Grimms Tales had been selected in 
reference to the book, for indeed I was 
puzzled a littl by it. He said, No. 
Not to the text. That motto was 
written there strictly in reference to the 
dedication alone. For the benefit of the 
readers who might have missed it I will 
record it here. It runs like this:: *‘ But 
the dwarf said “No; something human 
is dearer to me than the wealth of all 
the earth.” ’ 

Later, much later, the literary critics: 
seemed to find that the end of the 
Blackwood period marked a change in 
J. C.’s manner. My attitude towards 
his works was never critical (they were 
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too much part of himself) ; if anything 
it was perhaps maternal. I welcomed 
them with affection more than with any 
other feeling, with curiosity, too, for by 
then the typewriting was being done in 
LondonandJ.C., without being secretive, 
disliked extremely to let anybody see 
any unfinished piece of work. His 
references to it were of the briefest kind. 
But if he was evolving a new manner, 
then the volume called Typhoon, standing 
as it does between the end of the 
Blackwood phase and the beginning of 
a phase marked by the composition of 
Nostromo, may be regarded as a transition 
book. Those tales were noticed in a 
particular way, in a sort of way which 
induced Mr. Harvey, who was lately 
United States Ambassador in England, 
but was then the editor of Harper’s 
Magazine, to buy Nostromo for his firm 
without seeing it at all, and, in fact, 
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quite a long time before the book was 
finished. While working at it, J. C. 
had a serious illness which caused much 
anxiety to me and his friends. But he 
recovered surprisingly quickly. We 
went for a change to London, and he 
managed to do some work there, 
absolutely in lodgings (to my great 
surprise) and under very adverse circum- 
stances. For it was at that time that I 
became a source of anxiety to him. 

The trouble was sprung on him one 
frosty morning when he had gone out 
early to breakfast with Mr. John 
Galsworthy, and I, on my side, had 
gone out to do some early shopping. 
On coming out from Barkers, I slipped 
the cartilage of both knees at once and 
fell on the pavement, hurting very badly 
the knee already damaged by an accident 
I had at the age of sixteen. I had with 
me my maid and the small boy. Two 
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passers-by helped me to my feet and I 
actually managed to walk into a cafe 
some yards distant and send a message 
to J.C. He came ina great fright and 
helped me to walk to our lodgings in 
Gordon Place. My fortitude failed me 
then and it was many days before I could 
move off the couch. So, on a day that 
opened like any other day, without 
particular forebodings as to good and 
evil, twenty years ago as I write these 
words, the whole colouring, the mental 
complexion, and even the material de- 
tails of all our future life became per- 
manently affected before half-past ten in 
the morning. 
At times, looking back on it, it seems 
a little nightmarish, not only in its more 
or less constant physical suffering, but 
also in its grip on one’s mentality and in 
its persistent hindrance on the freedom 
of one’s movements. One would like 
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to dismiss it in silence, but it can’t be 
kept out of this summary survey. 
Before Nostromo was finished an opera- 
tion had been decided upon, and when 
the book appeared I was actually in a 
nursing home for that purpose. It was 
my first separation from husband and 
child, though they were not very far 
away, in a flat in Addison Road. The 
day they both escorted me to the nurs- 
ing home and left me there I was preter- 
naturally wideawake and yet as if com- 
pletely frozen inside. I remember being 
amused at the masculinity of the small 
boy (aged 64) who was determined to 
cut short the emotional situation. He 
just gave me a hug and two kisses and 
then marched out of the room on to the 
landing without a look back. The last 
thing I remember of J.C. in the gloom 
of that room was the gleam of his 
teeth in a sort of society smile which 
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he bestowed on me from the doorway. 
It is funny to remember, but my next 
half-hour all alone just before I was put 
into bed for six weeks was rather awful. 
I have had since plenty of opportunities 
to get used to nursing homes and 
operations. 

The next event which followed was 
our journey to Italy. It cannot find its 
place here. I will only say that my 
second journey. to the Continent was 
performed like a bale of goods, very 
valuable goods indeed, which had to be 
carried with immense precautions from 
train to steamer and from steamer to 
train, and which had to have a whole 
sleeping compartment of the Wagon- 
lits train all to itself. The return 
journey some five months afterwards 
was done under less humiliating con- 
ditions; and I was glad when we 
resumed our old life at Pent Farm. 
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But it was not exactly the same. 
Walking in the usual sense attached to 
it by the hale and sound part of man- 
kind was out of the question for me ; 
and yet I could move and I did move, 
not exactly like a cripple, but with 
difficulty as though I had been dragging 
an invisible weight riveted to my leg. 
I took up my directive part in the home 
life, but everything seemed a little more 
dificult than before. Nostromo had 
turned out a black frost as far as the 
public went. J.C. was bitterly dis- 


appointed; it is the only time I saw 


him display any feeling asto the fate of 
his books. And I didn’t wonder at it, 
because I knew how much effort, what 
sum of vitality and nervous force, he 
had expended in the writing of that 
book. For some time he could not 
regain a creative mood, except for a 
story or two; but he found refuge from 
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that worry in the writing of what 
I think the marvellous pages of The 
Mirror of the Sea. 

Our Pent Farm period comes practi- 
cally to an end with the advent of John, 
our second boy, though he was not a 
native of the place. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Galsworthy lent him their house in 
London to begin life in. While we 
were awaiting his arrival there, J. C.. was 
finishing the first, shorter, version of 
The Secret Agent. As I did not know 
in the least what the book was about I 
could not account to myself for the 
grimly ironic expression I used to catch 
on his face whenever he came to give 
me a look-in. Could it have reference 
to the expected baby? No! it was 
only a reflection of the book’s colouring. 
J.C. was as pleased with this baby as 
with the other boy. His first remark, 
I believe, was ‘That fellow looks like 
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an Italian,’ while his brother’s was the 
offer of half the cat and half the dog. 
Later it was amusing to me to watch 
John, aged about three, winding his 
father round his little finger. 

Our early years had their own ioys 
and sorrows. 
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PELE SSS HE end of our earl 
woes > years was cur ea 
\ )) owed by cruel anxiety, 
as we nearly lost both 
our boys at the same 
time: the baby from 
| ee exhaustion dur- 
ing a very severe and prolonged whoop- 
ing cough, and the elder, then approach- 
ing his tenth year, from pleurisy. All that 
in a hotel in Champel, near Geneva. I 
was still then nursing John and I flatter 
myself that I saved his life, after the 
doctor had given him up, by the 
expedient of feeding him out of a spoon. 
He was a most pitiable object not to be 
looked at without tears and he 
simply had not the strength to help 
himself; but apparently he had still 
the strength to swallow what was 
given him and his. recovery was 
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marvellous in its rapidity and complete- 
ness, While I was fighting for the last 
spark of life in John, J. C. looked after 
Borys and earned my additional respect 
by managing under those circumstances 
to re-write and expand by some 15,000 
words the end of The Secret Agent. 
That book in its present form marks 
for me literally the end of our early 
days. After bringing thankfully both 
children home we decided to leave Pent 
Farm and move out of Kent altogether, 
to a house called Someries, in Bedford- 
shire. I conclude we must have been 
suffering from temporary aberration of 
mind, because we immediately  dis- 
covered that the only place for us, after 
all, was the county of Kent. We felt 
as if we had been exiled. Therefore 
our tenancy of Someries did not last 
more than a year and a half. J.C. with- 
out suffering from any acute attacks of 
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gout was being mildly tormented all the _ 


time. But most of the stories in the 
Set of Six were written there, and almost 
all the whole first part of the novel 
called Under Western Eyes, the only 
book which, from a few words dropped 
at different times, I thought he regretted 
having begun at all. He told me once 
that this work, which he considered to 
be intensely personal in its views and its 
style, would be pronounced by critics to 
be derivative. ‘ They will be trying to 
drag in comparisons with Russian writers 
of a certain kind,’ he said; the mere 
thought of it was odious to him and I 
quite understand why. He held quite 
tenaciously to the fact of Poland’s 
Western temperament, traditions, and 
culture being altogether removed from 
Slavonism, except geographically. His 
apprehensions were realised to some 
extent—to my great regret. 
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Otherwise Someries is memorable to 
me by the fact that the first number 
of the English Review was partly 
edited and actually put together there. 
That final operation took the whole of 
one night. Mr. F. M. Hueffer arrived 
late in the afternoon accompanied by his 
secretary and his sub-editor, all carrying 
parcels of papers and very little other 
luggage besides. Each took possession 
of a separate room, and that night 
nobody slept in that house except the 
baby, and of course the servants. I 
went to bed in the usual way, yet did 
nothing but listen to the sounds of foot- 
steps and to the voices conversing be- 
tween the ground floor and the first 
floor over the banisters. That night 
consumption of lamp oil and candles 
was prodigious. I like to remember 
that period of excitement, if it were 
only for the reason that one of what I 
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consider J. C.’s most precious books, the 
Personal Record, owes its existence to 
the English Review. 

It was in this house that John, a 
baby of eighteen months, had the 
distinction of being wheeled in his 
perambulator by Sir Sidney Colvin. 
There was also the memorable occa- 
sion when this dear man actually shared 
a cake with the small child. 

The change in our home life was 
considerable, because Borys left us to 
enter a preparatory school, being re- 
placed by John in the important posi- 
tion of the ‘Child of the House.’ 
Parting with Borys was a great wrench, 
I thought so, at least, then. Worse 
was to come. 

From the spacious Someries we 
changed into a cottage of six tiny 
rooms. But we were back in Kent. 
Those were straitened quarters, but 
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we made up our minds to remain in 
them for years if need be, waiting 
till we could discover something more 
adequate. There in a room not much 
bigger than a monk’s cell, but much 
more encumbered with furniture, J. C. 
finished Under Western Eyes; and it 
was. in that same room (as the most 
cheerful of all) that in a bed I had 
put there he lay through nearly three 
months of a most severe illness, dur- 
ing which he says that he never came 
to himself or opened his eyes either 
night or day without seeing me by 
his bedside. | 

I saw from the first what it would 
be and had a couch put in there for 
myself. I could have but little aid 
from an old maid who helped me to 
look after John. Our cottage neigh- 
bours were very kind and sympathetic 
to us—strangers—and we had the un- 
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remitting friendly care of our doctor, 
the same who used to attend us in 
our Pent Farm days. 

It was four months before I took 
J. C. for his first convalescent drive. 
Under Western Eyes had been out more 
than a month, and, so to speak, had 
no sale whatever. It was unfortunate, 
yet J.C. did ‘not: seem to )care; ae 
seemed condemned for life to that 
six-roomed cottage, which had grown 
odious to both of us. But on that 
day our luck changed. As we drove 
along a familiar lane we passed a house 
we had known by sight for years. 
It had the appearance of being un- 
occupied. The gate of the drive was 
open. I was inspired to direct the 
driver to turn) mto it. Phe) rasti¢ 
caretaker thought there was no harm 
in us seeing ‘It.. 

J. C. was much too weak to walk 
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about, but he sat on the low window- 
sill of a room that was afterwards 
our dining-room, while I and the 
caretaker went all over the place. It 
was not big (but after the cottage 
it seemed palatial) and John found 
a great delight in shouting in the 
empty rooms. J. C. and I felt we 
must have this, but the caretaker, 
pocketing my half-crown, assured us 
that it was impossible; the gentle- 
man was going to make a week-end 
cottage of it for himself. Still, he 
gave us his name and his London 
address. ‘To make a long story short, 
with a rapidity that seemed like en- 
chantment, but was really the magic 
of human kindness, the house became 
ours on a yearly tenancy. I sent 
mec, away ‘to the care’ of ‘a’ friend 
while I directed the move, which 
was only seven miles, put every bit 
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of furniture in its place according to 
a plan which I had in my mind’s 
eye, and then wired to him to come 
home. I met him at the railway 
station. As I watched him come 
along I thought how very ghostlike 
he still looked. Next day after break- 
_ fast he walked, still shaky, into the 
room which combined the functions 
of drawing-room and study, and wrote 
the first pages of The Smile of Fortune. 

That auspicious title ushered in a 
period of happy activity and com- 
paratively good health for J.C. Our 
eldest boy to his great joy entered 
the cadet Training-ship ‘ Worcester,’ 
a 74, very much of Nelson’s ships’ 
type, and apart from the sea-training, 
a high-grade mathematical school, 
the captain of which was Sir David 
Wilson Barker, a very distinguished 


scientific merchant seaman ; and pos- 
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sessing for headmaster Mr. A. Beattie, 
a man of exceptional ability, much 
beloved by the generations of young 
seamen who passed through his hands. 
It was delightful to think that the 
boy was doing well and was perfectly 
happy there. John, too, was happy, 
leading an outdoor life, ranging the 
fields and woods all day long, spend- 
ing hours up the trees, except when 
detained indoors by the hard necessity 
of lessons. For my part, I confess 
that I was conscious that the state 
of my operated knee was growing 
more unsatisfactory. I was very sel- 
dom completely free from some pain, 
but I said nothing about it, hoping 
always for a turn for the better, and 
watching with delight the progress of 
the children and the birth of the 
books: the stories of "Iwixt Land and 
Sea and Within the Tides, the novels 
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Chance, the first library success, and 
Victory, the last of the pre-war works, 
which came into existence without a 
name. J. C. gave himself up to this 
work with great intensity, but, as 
usual, not saying anything about it. 
Then one morning, as I was in the 
front of the house having a look at 
the flower-beds, a window flew open 
upstairs and he put his head out and 
shouted to me ‘I’ve got the titl— 
The Victory!’ Then after a pause, 
he added ‘And it is the last word I 
have written.’ I was delighted to 
learn that the book was finished, and 
to hear its promising name on that 
bright forenoon on an early day in 
May, 1914. No premonition of the 
coming war intruded upon my quiet 
contentment. 

The next event that followed before 
the war shadow fell on our thoughts 
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and on the very spirit of the land was 
our eldest boy leaving the Worcester 
with a good leaving certificate. He 
had been too happy in that school 
_ ship not to feel a little cast down 
by the separation, but the soon got 
very interested in the project of our 
journey to Poland. We had been in- 
vited to a Polish country house, and 
J. C. was very glad that the boys 
should see something of the Polish 
life and also visit Cracow, the town 
of their father’s school-days, before 
they grew too old to care for the 
early associations of their father’s life. 
Joyful anticipations of novelty and 
much fun ran high. 

The events, impressions and feelings 
of that journey have been related by 
J. C. in their essentials in the three 
articles called “Poland ‘Revisited. But 
in any case this would not be the 
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place for me to enter into the mental 
and emotional experience of what I 
may call our captivity and our release 
from the internment which might 
have lasted for years, but from which 
we escaped, thanks to the efforts and 
influence of Mr. Penfield, the United 
States Ambassador to. Austria. We 
reached London in the first week of 
November, and I could see that there 
was trouble ahead for poor J.C. My 
greatest concern was to get him home 
as quickly as possible. We did that 

journey in a Car. 

How could one describe the changed 
aspect of that part of England, the 
nearest as amatter of fact to the French 
fighting line. One responded to the 
familiar features of the land and one 
was awed by the sight of temporary 
camps that had sprung up here and 
there, dotting the friendly rural land- 
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scape, which one knew so well, by the 
sight of the columns of Kitchener’s 
infantry moving along the roads, on 
their route marches. Our house being 
situated within the limits of the Dover 
command, we could hear all day long 
and sometimes at night, the sound of 
heavy guns at Dover, in Sheerness, and 
in the estuary of the Thames, Of 
course one knew it was practice firing, 
but all the same it put a stress into one’s 
life, brought as it were physically the 
fact of ‘the war home to one. The 
faint tremor of the earth and the slight 
trembling of the window-panes became 
part of one’s daily life. But one did 
not ever get quite used to them. 

Our eldest boy had to curb his im- 
patience, in deference to his father’s 
will, and on the assurance of that man 
whom he implicitly trusted, that he 
would not be too late to play his part in 
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whatever fate reserved for his country. 
Ultimately, in August, 1915, he got his 
commission of Second Lieutenant and 
his instructions to join the depot at 
Grove Park. In that envelope from the 
War Office there were various other 
papers and also a new cheque-book—the 
first cheque-book of his life, the symbol 
as it were of his independent existence. 
The first time I saw him in khaki I 
caught my breath, and I realised for the 
first time what the war anguish meant, 
but [ dare say I concealed it creditably, 
being helped in that effort by the loud 
lamentations of all the maids, for whom 
the sight was altogether too much. All 
of them had known him as a schoolboy 
and one of them indeed ever since he 
was two years of age. 

On the day he left home to join the 
depot in Grove Park he was seventeen 


and a half years old and looked very 
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youthful. J.C., whose mission generally 
it was to take him to his various schools 
and leave him behind there, went with 
him on that occasion too. He did not 
go all the way to the camp, however. 
He got out of the car at Bromley, at the 
railway station, and came home by train. 
He told me that the look of ecstatic 
happiness on the boy’s face was enough 
to frighten anybody. 

Before the end of the year we heard 
that he had been appointed to one of 
the new howitzer batteries, and he left 
England for the front two or three days 
before his eighteenth birthday. The 
Christmas before he left we went to 
Portsmouth where he was then stationed 
and spent afew days there, and that was 
the last sight we had of him for more 
than a year. 

Not for worlds would I have had it 
otherwise, yet I have seen women 
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lament that they have no son ‘to give 
to the war’ (it was quite a stock phrase) 
and I wished sometimes that they could — 
have known, if only for one moment, 
the anguish that fell to the lot of parents 
that were able ‘ to give a son to the war.’ 
J.C. and I used to look at each other 
every time the post brought us a 
hurriedly scrawled letter or a field post- 
card. Any one might have been the 
last. Everywhere around us, sons, 
husbands, brothers, were reported killed, 
wounded, or missing. It came to this 
at last that one had almost a feeling of 
shame that one’s son escaped when so 
many of other poor people’s sons were 
dying every day. 

J.C. and I had at least the comfort of 
having John with us, and I had need of 
every comfort I could get because just 
at that time I was not feeling at all well. 
But presently J.C. on the invitation of 
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the Admiralty went away to visit some 
of our Naval bases. I must say that I 
felt his absence very much, though of 
course I did not say a single dis- 
couraging word. And here I must 
record one of my personal successes, 
obtained only at a distance it is true, a 
success of mingled hilarity and esteem 
which pleased J.C. very much. 

He wrote to me one day from 
Lowestoft to tell me that he was going ~ 
out very soon for an experience of mine- 
sweeping, and, of course, as usual, I 
answered by return of post, writing 
exactly what was in my mind. J.C. 
received my letter early in the morning, 
and at breakfast in the officers’ mess- 
room at the base, he pulled it out of his 
pocket and said: ‘I wrote to my wife 
telling her I was about to go out mine- 
sweeping for a time, and this is what 
she says. And he read aloud amidst a 
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general silence: ‘Do be careful and 
don’t catch cold.’ Thereupon there 
was an enormous burst of laughter all 
round the table and words of commen- 
dation for what they proclaimed ‘the 
right kind of wife.’ But what else 
could I have said, unless I had made a 
fuss which would have been stupid and 
odious? And my recommendation was 
useful too, because J.C., like a good, 
obedient husband, went up to High 
Street at once and bought himself a thick 
jersey, of which he told me he was very 
glad all the time he was out with the 
sweepers. 

Our eldest boy’s first leave was in 
1917, and he was at home on his nine- 
teenth birthday. I looked at him with 
a certain wonder. He had developed 
_ physically and looked strangely mature 
in every way. Only his manner with 
me remained what it had been in his 
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schooldays. I had fifteen days of fearful- 
Foye 

The days of parting after leave do not | 
bear much talking about. I must render 
ourselves the justice that we kept smiling 
all the time, but each of those days 
seemed in prospect more than one could 
bear. It was at this time that J.C. 
finished his story The Shadow-/ine which 
he dedicated ‘To Borys and all his 
generation. This dedication used to 
trouble me all the time my boy was at 
the front. There seemed’ to be in ‘it 
something ominous, though of course 
this line alluded to has no relation to the 
passage from life to death, but sym- 
bolises the passage from the irrespon- 
sible early youth to the wider self- 
realisation and the responsibilities of 
manhood. 

In the course of 1918, on the advice 
of our doctor, growing uneasy at the 
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state of my knee, we consulted the 
eminent surgeon, Sir Robert Jones, now 
one of our most loved and respected 
friends, who operated on me in July. 
We had, naturally, to go to London for 
that, and there I had to the full the 
opportunity of tasting the emotions of 
lying helpless in bed on the top floor of 
a nursing-home while some of the 
heaviest air-raids on London took place. 
All that, however, was as nothing in 
comparison with the pleasure of seeing 
my eldest boy, to whom a special leave 
was granted for the purpose of being 
near me at that trying time. 

The operation was perfectly successful 
in itself, though the complications which 
set in afterwards, and from which I am © 
not free yet, could not be foreseen. Our 
boy hastened back to the front to be 
transferred with his battery to General 
Plumer’s army and participate in the 
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battles in Flanders and in the general 
advance. Meantime we had returned 
to Capel, and J. C., notwithstanding his 
anxiety about myself and the state of 
affairs at the front, went on steadily with 
his novel, The Arrow of Gold, which is 
the second of his war-time books. 

Early in October a War Office tele- 
gram was delivered at our house 
expressing the regret of the Secretary of 
State that our boy had been severely 
shell-shocked and gassed during the 
Second Army’s advance on the Menin 
Road. Next day a letter from himself 
arrived dated from a Rouen hospital. 
It was very reassuring and ended with 
the words, ‘In a week I shall be back 
_ with my battery again.’ But this was 
the end of the war for him. 

Afterwards we learned the details, 
which accounted fully for his state as 
described by the War Office. On that 
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day, which was his last day of active 
service, he was first buried under the 
ruins of a farmhouse which had 
received a direct hit from a German 
shell and in which everybody but him- 
self was killed. Some of the men of 
his ammunition column and some of 
the gunners dug him out with all his 
limbs whole and apparently not feeling | 
any effect from the gases he had breathed. 
He told us that he never lost conscious- 
ness all that time. . 

Two or three hours afterwards, the 
retreating Germans having got the 
accurate range of the road on which his 
column was arrested, he ordered his 
men into a deep ditch to take shelter on 
one side of it. After seeing his men in 
there he and his sergeant took shelter 
too, when almost immediately afterwards 
a German H.E. shell landed on the rear 
slope and buried in mud more than half 
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the men completely. That was the last — 
thing he remembered clearly before 
finding himself in a Canadian first-line 
hospital, where the nurses were extremely 
good to him. 

The consequence of the shock 
developed slowly and all we heard of 
him was the news that he was being 
moved from one hospital to another. 
Our anxieties were kept alive all the 
time, and meantime I had managed to 
catch bronchitis, which laid me up and 
added much to the strain from which 
J.-C. was ‘suffering. But he had 
managed to finish the Arrow of Gold, 
and could devote himself to the task of 
‘nursing me with an unremitting care. 

One day in early December at dusk 
we heard a car come to the front door, 
and J. C., who had been reading to me, 
got up and went to see who it could be. 
‘Then as I lay there wondering and 
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listening myself with that sort of 
permanent anxiety which belonged to 
one’s natural state then, I heard J. C.’s 
exclamation of surprise and directly 
afterwards a deep voice asking anxiously, 
‘“Where’s Mum?’ : 

With the arrival home of our eldest 
boy, returned to us whole certainly, but 
very far from well as we soon discovered, 
I closed my eyes in deep thankfulness 
and tasted the first moment of real peace 
for years. The cold hand of dread lying 
for so many days on our, I hope, undis- 
mayed hearts was removed by the sound 
of his voice asking for me. And on 
the record of that crowning mercy I will 
bring to an end my recollections of our 
later years. 
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